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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. — XIll. 





“A widow woman” is a phrase unneces- 
sarily explicit. No one would think of say- 
ing “a widower man.” 

Never write ‘“ Xmas.” Although the 
Greek letter “Chi,” represented in English 
by “ X,” has been used for ages as an ab- 
breviation for the name of Christ, such 
abbreviations as ‘“ Xmas” and “ Xian” are 
in bad taste and should be religiously 
avoided. Those who have a deep sense of 
the meaning of Christmas will never write 
the word except in full, and those who have 
not should, as a matter of common courtesy, 
respect the feelings of those who have. 


“Xmas” should never be used, either in 
writing or in print. 

“Classy” is a modern newspaper word, 
the use of which is to be condemned. It 
comes from the slang phrase “some class,” 
used as in the sentence, “He has some 
class,” meaning some style, and so “is 
classy.” The word is objectionable and yvul- 
gar, and good writers will not use it. 

When a man dies, he may “leave a wife 
and three children. It is not right to say he 
“leaves. a widow and three children,” any 
more than it would be to say he “leaves 
three orphans.” 

“ Khaki” is a Hindustani word for “ dust- 
colored,” and means “of a dull brownish 
color.” The use of the word to indicate 
cloth of drab and olive shades should be dis- 
couraged. Khaki is pronounced “ kahkee.” 

Common sense is necessary in writing to 
keep the writer from implying what he does 
not mean to say. For example, the reporter 
who wrote : “And after all had had a very 
pleasant time, lunch was served,” probably 
did not intend to suggest that the quality of 
the luncheon was not what it should have 
been. 

“Noon” is midday, the middle of the 
day, the time when the sun is at the meridian 
and so at its highest point, and “ high noon,” 
therefore, is exact midday. To say that a 
wedding takes place at “high noon” is an 
affectation, and a misstatement of fact unless 
the ceremony comes at exactly midday. To 
say that Congress adjourned at “high 
noon” is usually an untruth, because the 
hands of the clock in Congress are, as a rule, 
set back when the time for adjournment 
comes. ; 

Be careful where you put “not only.” The 
sentence, “ He is not only an able man, but 
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he has a fine education,” is wrong. It 
should read, “He not only is,” or ‘ Not 
only is he,” because the co-ordination is be- 
tween “is” and “has.” The sentence, “ He 
is not only able but well educated,” is right, 
because the co-ordination is between the ad- 
jectives. : 

Avoid saying that “John L. Smith had his 
house burned last night,” unless you mean 
that John intentionally caused the fire. 
When you read in a country paper that 
“Hiram Atkins had his leg broken by a 
kick from a steer Wednesday afternoon,” the 
sentence makes Hiram seem not unfortunate. 
but foolish. “Hiram Atkins’ leg was 
broken” puts the onus on the steer. 

Only backwoods correspondents can be 
forgiven for writing, for instance, that “an 
accident happened to Cyrus Folsom Thurs- 
day.” They are not expected to know bet- 
ter. They even write of an accident being 
“ received.” 

There is no reason why a period should 
be used after roman numerals excepting at 


the end of a sentence than why 
should be used after arabic figures. “ VIII” 
is not an abbreviation, and the sentence, 
“Henry VIII was much inclined to matri- 
mony,” is correctly printed. 

Strictly speaking, a man does not observe 
his eighty-seventh birthday, but his eighty- 
seventh birthday anniversary. 

“Consider” is not a proper synonym for 
“deem,” and it is not correct to write: “I 
consider him a good man.” It is better to 
say: “I regard him as a good man.” 

It is all right to speak of the enormity of 
a person’s offence, but not to speak of the 
“enormity” of a building, even though the 
building may be of enormous size. 

Although the Bible says, “ The wages of 
sin is death,” one needs to have courage 
nowadays to say: “His wages ts sixteen 
week.” If any one objects to 
“wages are,” he had better use some other 
expression, such as “He gets,” or “ His 
Edward B. Hughes. 


a period 


dollars a 


pay is.” 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


NEW MARKETS AND I DEAS. 


My ambition, like that of most writers, is 
to be able to sell good short stories. Up to 
the present time, however, I have had far 
greater success: with articles of a practical 
nature for the help of other mothers and 
home-makers, and these have been accepted 
by the editors of the leading women’s 
magazines of the country. While I am 
striving to attain my first-named desire, I 
am also making great efforts to be worthy 
of a place in the columns of these periodi- 
cals, and perhaps some of my experiences 
may be of help to others. 

My ideas come from many sources; some 
are very ordinary and others are rather 
queer. We buy a great many magazines 
every month, and I make it a rule to look 
each one over first at a time when I can give 
my entire attention to the matter in hand. I 


skim over each article very casually, with the 
idea of gaining some new suggestion. I find 
that there is a great deal in the first impres- 
sions one gets of the contents of magazines, 
and to these impressions I owe many a 
good suggestion for a well-paying article. 
At this time I am concerned not with what 
the writers of the articles or stories meant 
to convey to their readers, but with what 
some chance phrase or title may suggest to 
me along similar or, as more frequently hap- 
pens, quite dissimilar, lines. It may be that 
I go through half or three-quarters of the 
magazine before I get a single suggestion 
that will prove of any value to me, but I 
never give up before I gain at least one. 
When they come, I immediately jot them 
down in my notebook under the heading: 
“Tdeas for Articles.” I make every maga- 
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zine I buy return me at least $1 ; many have 
yielded 100 times as much, either in articles 
already written or in suggestions for others 
that will sell for good prices. 

This method not only helps to put off the 
evil hour when I shall have nothing to work 
up, but by the time I have gone through a 
magazine in the manner described, I gener- 
ally have the impression that one of the arti- 
cles I have written and have out may be of 
use to the editor of that particular maga- 
zine. Accordingly, I make a note of this 
periodical in lead pencil at the end of the 
list of placés to which the article in question 
has been sent. When it comes in again, I 
can send it out immediately, because a glance 
at my record shows at least one probable 
market. Writing the name of the new des- 
tination and the date, in ink, on the line for- 
merly occupied by the penciled memorandum 
prevents any confusion. In all my magazine 
reading, at home and everywhere else, I 
have this in mind, and seldom have an 
article or story come back without having a 
choice of two or more places to send it by 
the next mail. 

Besides the manuscript record, I keep a 
list of the articles as they are sent out, their 
destination, and the date of their departure. 
When one comes back, I cross off the note 
in regard to its last departure, making 
another entry on the date when it is sent out 
again. A glance at this list shows me 
exactly which manuscripts are out, how long 
they have been gone, and where they are: 
an arrangement that saves going over the 
pages of the manuscript record a great many 
times. 

More careful reading of magazines later 
in the month as I have leisure often yields 
still other suggestions, as does conversation 
with friends and new acquaintances. A 
friend of mine who writes children’s stories 
once told me that most of her ideas come to 
her when looking at pictures, and she haunts 
art exhibitions at every opportunity. Whole 
stories sometimes come into her mind, 
stimulated by one suggestion given her by a 
picture. 

The idea that developed into the best and 
most remunerative article I have ever had 


the good fortune to sell came to me in a 
dream. I knew at the time that it was 
ood, and that I was dreaming, and might 
not be able to remember it ; and I searched 
for that idea half a day after waking before 
I remembered it. More amusing still, a 
story I am now working out was suggested 
in a similar way, and I have been very 
anxious to get it so formulated in my mind 
that I may put it on paper. But I seem to 
get so much better ideas for that story from 
occasional dreams than I do from conscious 
efforts to solve the problem that I have re- 
solved to wait patiently until my sub-con- 
sciousness, in waking or sleeping hours, 
whenever it may choose to help me out, 
shall show me the best combination of cir- 
cumstances and personalities for the work- 
ing out of the complicated plot. 

Frankly, the greatest number of good 
ideas have come to me when I was doing 
household work— washing dishes or iron- 
ing clothes. Without the least warning, 
they have popped into my head, and I have 
dived for the note-book, that I might not 
lose the opportunity to work them out as 
soon as I could get the time. This is one of 
the best reasons why a writer should pursue 
this occupation along with some other: the 
average mind works to far better advantage 
when not forced along the particular line in 
which it is most interested. 

The reading room of a good public library 
is a great help to one looking for new 
markets and ideas. One has access to files 
of a large number of magazines there that 
it would be neither possible nor feasible for 
him to buy. A postal card will sometimes 
bring copies of periodicals not to be ob- 
tained there, and the price of a single issue 
will assure possession of a current copy of 
the higher-priced magazines. A writer 
should keep in touch with the advertising 
sections of all magazines, for in them he 
will discover many a market of which he 
would otherwise remain ignorant; there is 
scarcely a periodical that does not some- 
time have occasion to remind the public of 
its existence through the columns of 


another. Bertha Bellows Streeter. 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Vor. XXIII. Feprvary, to1t. No. 2. 








Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
idea that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


o*s 


The publishers of Ainslee’s Magazine re- 
cently adopted an imgenious method to find 


out what kind of fiction their readers like. 
They advertised one hundred dollars in 
prizes for opinions as to the best fiction 
which readers of Ainslee’s might be able tc 
find in any publication issued between De- 
cember 15 and January 15, including their 
own magazine. “The publishers of Ains- 
lee’s,” they said in their announcement, 
“always pay the highest prices and are on 
the lookout for the best stories written. 
We wish to ascertain the views and tastes of 
our readers, both as to our own and other 
publications, for we believe they should be 
better judges of what they want than pro- 
fessional Readers.” No doubt the publishers 
of Ainslee’s have in this way got an idea of 
the view of the consumer, so to speak, as to 
what good fiction is. No doubt, also, any 
writer whose published stories may have re- 
ceived general commendation from the con- 
testants for the prizes has been asked to sub- 
mit some_manuscripts to Ainslee’s Magazine. 


o* 


Dr. Walter H. Page, editor of the World’s | 
Work, believes that the art of writing should 
be taught in practical post-graduate courses 
in our universities, and he advanced this idea 
recently in a series of lectures in Cincinnati. 
Dr. Page pointed out that the writer's craft 
has now become a very large craft. In num- 
bers it ranks perhaps second or third among 
the professions. There are more teachers 
than writers, and possibly more lawyers, and 
it may be there are as many physicians. 
The craft has come to be a fairly-well-paid 
craft, too. Many writers make more money 
than most lawyers and physicians, and 
writers are often better paid than teachers 
and preachers. It is an interesting fact, too, 
that the earnings of writers during the last 
twenty years have increased faster than the 
earnings of most of the other professions. 


o* 


The successful practice of the writer's 
craft, according to Dr. Page, requires a de- 
gree of experience and professional skill, yet 
our educational institutions do not seem to 
be aware of this fact. He believes that the 
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universities. should establish post-graduate 
schools for writers, to which no one should 
be admitted without a degree of A. B., or its 
equivalent. The teachers should be not only 
scholars, but practitioners, so that the in- 
struction should not be too theoretical. 
“The course,” said Dr. Page, “ would be a 
remarkably easy one. Imagine this: Have 
them write history, biography, description, 
argument; then a sonnet a day for six 
months ; then use their Sundays in writing 
sermons and hymns. When a writer has 
turned out what would equal about ten good- 
sized volumes he will have made a good be- 
ginning !” 


e *¢ 


There is no doubt that practical training 
under the direction of competent instructors 
would benefit the average writer and im- 
prove the general quality of literary work. 
There are schools of journalism now at a 
number of the colleges, and some of them 
seem to be practically useful. Why is not an 
effective school for training in the art of 
authorship possible, as well ? 


«* 


The government printing office in Wash- 
ington uses twenty-four tons of printing ink 
yearly —a great deal of which might be put 
to better use. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Mary Gibbons Cooper, whose story, 
“ How Jimmie Managed,” was printed in the 
Progress Magazine for January, is the 
daughter of Rev. A. S. Gibbons, former vice- 
president of the Ohio University, and twice 
president of the University of the Pacific, 
San José, Calif. Her education was ac- 
quired in the Ohio University and in the 
University of the Pacific, from which latter 
institution she was graduated. She began 
the study of the classics at the age of nine, 
and feels that her long acquaintance with 
Latin and Greek has been a great help to 
her in the command of language. She also 
studied music and art in Boston. Although 
Miss Cooper was born in California, she is 
of Southern ancestry, and is a cousin of the 


author, Virginia Woodward Cloud, of Bal- 
timore. Mary Elizabeth Clough, whose 
verses often found a place in Boston and 
Baltimore papers, was her aunt. Miss 
Cooper’s first attempt at verse —for publi- 
cation — was published in the San Francisco 
Call when she was but sixteen years old. 
Since then she has had poems in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Harper’s Magazine, the Bos- 
ton Transcript, and other periodicals. Her 
first short story was an Irish dialect story 
published in Good Housekeeping. 


Miriam Cruikshank, who had a story, “A 
Department Store Christmas,” in the De- 
lineator for January, was born in Maryland, 
but has lived most of her life in Philadelphia. 
Her first story was written on a wager. 
She had remarked in the bosom of her 
family that Madame M , a French 
teacher, had been reading the girls’ hands, 
and had said that she could write stories and 
make money. This was received with un- 
flattering disbelief, and her elder brother, 
who was a clever newspaper man, but who 
had failed to connect with the leading fiction 
magazines, ended a somewhat stormy argu- - 
ment by offering to edit and typewrite any- 
thing that she might have the temerity to 
write. If the story were published, then he 
would forfeit anything she said, and if re- 
jected, she must abide by the same ruling. 
She accepted his terms, and the story was 
sold to the Smart Set for $37. Since then 
Miss Cruikshank has published something 
like seventy-five stories, some in leading 
magazines and some in those of small 
standing, but until the past year she has 
never felt that there. was a livelihood in 
free-lance work. For a time she wrote for 
the woman’s page on a Sunday paper, and 
she regards the training received there as 
her most valuable asset, since she learned 
to work systematically. Her story in the 
Delineator was one of those that almost 
wrote itself. She had been doing a series 
of “type” stories ( manicure, waitress, etc. ) 
which appeared in the People’s Magazine 
for 1910, and while on a quest for material, 
stopped in to see the original of the 
“ Angel,” and mentioned her needs. The 
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“Angel” suggested her artist as a source 
of inspiration, and promptly followed the 
suggestion with an introduction, thus giving 
Miss Cruikshank a chance at the Jewish 
viewpoint of “ Krists,” and their customs. 


Ida Cross Davis, whose poem, “ Bill,” was 
published in Harper’s Magazine for January, 
is Mrs. Edgar M. Davis, of St. Louis. Her 
childhood was spent in Jerseyville, Ill., but 
she has lived for several years in St. Louis. 
She. submitted her first manuscript for pub- 
lication in 1909, and met with immediate 
success. The House Beautiful will soon 
publish an article in prose under her pen- 
name of Mary J, Smith. “ Bill” was writ- 
ten in an hour, and all the work she ever 
does is done quickly. 


Ralph W. Gilman, who has a story, “ Bur- 
kett’s Banty,” in the Red Book for Febru- 
ary, takes pride in the fact that he is a 
Kansan. He was born, in 1878, in the little 
college town of Baldwin, a kind of monastic 
community not dissimilar, by reason of its 
religious bigotry, to George Eliot’s “ Lan- 
tern Yard.” He went to school until he was 
thirteen, and then followed the plow for 
seven years. At the age of twenty he ex- 
changed the plow for a shovel, working as 
section hand for the Santa Fé railroad for 
two years. Becoming angry because the 
railroad company refused to grant him a free 
pass to Denver and return —a violation of 
its custom with employees — he quit the sec- 
tion, and went West on a freight train to 
help harvest the Kansas wheat crop of 1901. 
Coming back by the same route in the fall, 
he spent the next four years in building 
brick sidewalks in the city of his birth. In 
the. winters of these same years he managed 
to spend a few terms in the academy of the 
home college, Baker University, getting 
through Caesar, and in the literary courses 
as far as freshman English. In the fall of 
1906 he went to the University of Missouri, 
seeking larger educational opportunities, and 
was admitted (not having the grades for ad- 
mission as freshman) as a “special” stu- 
dent. Three months later, by reason of ill- 
ness brought on by overwork, and after-a tilt 


with the dean, he left the university, and 
wrote his first marketable story, “An Eye 
for an Eye,” which the Cosmopolitan 
bought, but so far as the author knows, has 
never printed. He then went hoboing 
through the South and West, and continued 
hoboing for the next three years, working at 
a wide variety of manual occupations in 
every state but one west of the Missouri 
river, and writing at irregular intervals. In 
October, 1908, at the close of an arduous 
foot journey through the snow of the Yel- 
lowstone Park and neighboring mountains, 
he received notice from the Sunset Magazine 
that his story, “ Jimmie,” had been awarded 
the first prize of $500 in the Sunset short- 
story contest. The story was printed in 
Sunset for January, 1909. Mr. Gilman has 
written more stories since, and done more 
hoboing, which he looks upon as being of 
great educational advantage to a _ writer. 
During the past year he has been working as 
a laborer on the Klamath Experiment Farm, 
near Klamath Falls, Ore., writing stories as 
a side line. “The Lift of the Black Ball,” 
in the Red Book for September, 1910, and 
“The Whittler,” in the January, 1911, num- 
ber of the same magazine, reflect his indus- 
trial experiences and artistic tendencies. 


Helen Talbot Kummer, whose novelette, 
“La Prévosa,” was the leading story in the 
Smart Set for January, was born in Balti- 
more, and is the only daughter of Major 


Arnold. Kummer, a prominent Baltimore 
banker, and a granddaughter of Joseph Tal- 
bot Pancoast, who was a descendant of the 
old Talbot family of Maryland, and a first 
cousin of the late William Talbot, bishop of 
Indiana. Miss Kummer has spent a number 
of years in Germany and France, where her 
education was completed. For three years 
she lived with relatives in Paris, where she 
studied for an operatic career. Her real 
ambition, however, was to write, and at that 
time she completed a number of verses 
which, on her return to America some six 
years ago, were collected in book form and 
appeared under the title of ‘“‘Semanoud.” A 
little later “ The Empty Cup” and various 


poems appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
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and other verses followed in Ainslee’s. Miss 
Kummer’s first notable story was “ Thérése,” 
which was published in the Smart Set for 
July, 1909. This was followed by “The 
White Wall,” a short story published in a 
weekly magazine, and by “A Dinner Table 
Story,” which appeared in the Smart Set last 
November. At present Miss Kummer is en- 
gaged on a novel which, in direct contrast 
to “ Thérése” and “ La Prévosa,” will have 
American characters and setting. 





Helen Parker, whose story, “ His Father’s 
Wife,” was printed in the Metropolitan for 
January, is Mrs. William Parker, of La 
Grange, Ill. For thirteen years she has been 
in Chicago, where her husband is business 
manager of the Chicago Young Men’s 
Christian Association, but much of her early 
liie was spent in Minnesota, and as Helen 
Baker she was graduated in 1897 from the 
University of Minnesota, where she was a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa. Mrs. 
Parker had a story in the September Scrap- 
book, one in the October Black Cat, and 
one sometime in the fall in the New York 
Call. “His Father's Wife” was written in 
an evening, and was scarcely touched again, 
with the exception of retypewriting, to hide 
the evidence of too many travels. 





Allen Tupper True, who wrote “The 
Trouble Hunters,” in Scribner's for Janu- 
ary, does not call himself a writer. His 
profession has been illustrating, up to two 
years ago, when he took up mural decora- 
tion, studying a year abroad. Since that 
time he has been working in Colorado — his 
native state. When working up illustrations 
for his own text, the pictures have been his 
first consideration, and the article an acces- 


‘sory, the latter being attempted as a rule 


because it enhanced the pictures, and not 
because of any interest in writing, or, as he 
himself says, “delusion about capability in 
that line.” At present Mr. True spends his 
time in a big log studio on one of the timber 
reserves in the heart of the Rockies. This 
studio he built himself, and he is proud of it. 
During the winter months snow makes the 


studio uninhabitable, and Mr. True then 
works in Denver. His idea is to live with 
the things he purposes to paint, to be out of 
doors all that is possible, and to have some 
knowledge of nature besides being “a nature 
lover.” He is finding much enjoyment in 
his work, and when occasion arises he will 
have other sketches of the West that need 
telling, and then, as he puts it, he will prob- 
ably retrograde to magazine work again. 
“Western Teaming,” “The Coming of Law 
to the Frontier,” and “The Pack Pony” 
have been some of the series of pictures with 
which he has found it necessary to have a 
supplementary text, and they all appeared in 
Outing when Caspar Whitney was editor. 
Mr. True has studied with Howard Pyle and 
Frank Brangwyn, and much by himself, and 
he has n't reached thirty yet. 





Elizabeth Woodbridge, author of the story, 
“The Bonds of Circumstance,” in Adventure 
for January, is Mrs. Charles G. Morris, of 
New Haven, Conn. She is a graduate of 
Vassar, and took a Ph.D. in English in Yale 
in 1898. Her published books are : “ Studies 
in Johnson’s Comedy,” published in 1808 by 
Henry Holt & Co. ; “The Drama: Its Law 
and Technique” (written in collaboration 
with Professor Gertrude Buck, of Vassar ), 
published in 1898 by Allyn & Bacon; “ Ex- 
pository Writing,” published in 1899 by 
Henry Holt & Co.; and “ Narrative Writ- 
ing,” published in 1906 by Henry Holt & 
Co. She writes short essays, stories, and 
sketches, of which the best known probably 
are the series sometimes called the “‘ Jona- 
than Papers,” which have for several years 
appeared irregularly in the Outlook. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Dumas.—At the recent joint meeting of 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, John Bigelow, aged ninety-three, who 
began his remarks by saying, “ You'd 
hardly expect one of my age to appear in 
public on the stage,” gave some interesting 
reminiscences of the elder Dumas, whom he 
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saw in Paris in 1864. “ Dumas wrote,” said 
Mr. Bigelow, “dans l’abondance, as he told 
me, and without an erasure. He never 
corrected his manuscripts. ‘If I get to 
altering and correcting,’ he said, ‘I always 
end by throwing the manuscript in the fire.’ 
And that is where the African in him came 
in. He called a young man whom he ad- 
dressed as his secretary and told him to 
bring me sixty pages of fresh manuscript 
for my perusal. They were without a single 
-erasure and written in a clear, round hand, 
winlike the French chirography of the pe- 
riod. But I learned that the secretary 
wrote in this same style, so that no one 
could distinguish between the handwriting 
of Dumas and the amanuensis, and that 
Dumas’s son had this same ability. I am 
told that Dumas ran a sort of manufactory 
of romance, and that not only did he fail to 
revise the work bearing his name, but he 
often failed to read it once. He is credited 
with publishing in one year sixty volumes, 
more than any man could copy in that time.” 

Harris. —Not only did “Uncle Remus” 
have his enthusiasms, but he had a little lit- 
erary secret of his own, which he died be- 
lieving that no one had discovered, and out 
of which he managed to get a great deal of 
mild amusement. 

When the magazine which he founded 
came to consider the inauguration of a book 
review department, it was discovered that 
there were very few people who could write 
just the sort of book reviews the editor 
cared for. His assistants presented a dozen 
or more aspiring candidates, but only one or 
two turned out the sort of work Mr. Harris 
wanted. Finally he came into the office one 
day with a rather triumphant air and an- 
nounced that he had discovered a\,book re- 
viewer who almost suited him. 

She was an old maid, he said, a woman 
of nearly sixty years, and she lived in Lon- 
don. He had known her in Georgia before 
and during the war, and had always won- 
dered why it was that she had never written 
anything. And he had lost track of her 
only to resume an interrupted correspond- 
ence a year or two before. She had agreed 
to do book reviews and forward the copy 


from London. Her name was Anne Mac- 
Farland, and she had a rather sour temper, 
and he preferred to edit the copy himself. 

The office force noticed that Mr. Harris 
had always copied off Miss MacFarland’s 
reviews on his own typewriter before send- 
ing them or bringing them to the office, and 
they also noticed in the first installment that 
she had a style very like that of Mr. Harris 
himself. When the managing editor ran 
across the word “pestered” in Miss Mac- 
Farland’s “copy,” he began to suspect that 
she was Mr. Harris himself. 

But he did not tell “ Uncle Remus.” He 
waited for further and more conclusive evi- 
dence, and finally he got it, but even then 
he did not unmask the villain. He merely 
formed the habit, as did the rest of the staff, 
of sneering at Miss MacFarland’s literary 
views in “Uncle Remus’s” hearing, just to 
see how he would take it. He took it with 
a chuckle and a chew of tobacco to hide the 
chuckle, as a rule ; but he would be finally 
driven to a mild defence. 

“Well, she’s an old woman,” he would say, 
“and she’s soured a little on the world. 
These old women get a little caustic, you 
know. But I think she can write. Of 
course, her style doesn’t have the go to it 
you young fellows like. I’ve read better 
stuff and I’ve read worse stuff. She’s not 
one of these rapid-fire performers you 
young fellows admire—but maybe she 
knows what she’s talking about, after all, 
just as well as they do.” 

We never admitted we liked Anne Mac- 
Farland’s style, and continued to stick up 
our collective noses at her work. “ Well, 
you know — she’s just an old fogy — just an 
old fogy like me,” he would say, with a 
chuckle ; “you can’t expect her to please 
real literary critics like you young fellows.” 
And with this shot he would go out chuck- 
ling. 

Gradually Anne MacFarland assumed a 
more and more tangible form in Mr. 
Harris’s imagination. She became the 
heroine of a whole serial story which he 
built up around her. She was a “buxom 
lass” when he last saw her, he said, and 
sighed sentimentally. Finally we accused 
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him of an early romance with her, and he 
denied it in such 4 way as to show that the 
idea pleased him, and that he would not care 
if we believed it. And bit by bit we got the 
story of Anne’s life and adventures out of 
him. He did it all so naturally and so 
casually that, in spite of our positive knowl- 
edge that Anne never existed, there were 
times when we believed in her. 

We planned a dénouement for the little 
comedy, but it never worked out. Mr. 
Harris fell ill, and the Anne MacFarland 
copy stopped coming in. She was the last 
character he created. — Don Marquis, in the 
New York Times. 

Tolstoy.— The motives which led Tolstoy 
to leave home and the incidents of the re- 
markable journey are set forth in a four- 
column article in the London Times by P. 
A. Boulanger, an intimate friend of the 
philosopher, and one of those present when 
he died. The central influence behind his 
departure was the long contradiction in 
which he had lived, accentuated by a change 
in the attitude of the countess toward him. 
He had renounced his property and divided 
it among his heirs twenty years ago, mak- 
ing over to his wife the income from the 
sale of his copyrighted works published be- 
fore 1880, but while he lived with his family 
he had to do somewhat as they did, with the 
consequence of incurring blame, not only 
from persons hostile to him, but from some 
of his most ardent followers. He was al- 
ways hoping that the Russian government, 
which did not hesitate to send his adherents 
to Siberia, would some day imprison or 
exile him, and thus free him from condi- 
tions that harrassed him. Meanwhile he felt 
the task of changing his wife’s outlook 
upon life. Whatever hopes he may once 
have had of succeeding in this aim, however, 
began to weaken a few years ago. The 
countess became more careful of her prop- 
erty. She took legal steps against pub- 
lishers who infringed her copyright in his 
writings, and employed watchmen on the 
estate, who sometimes clashed with the 
peasants. She made fun of his inconsist- 
encies, and was vexed by his advice to leave 
the estate unguarded. She even read his 


diary, in order to discover his plans, and 
troubled him about the terms of his will. 
Tolstoy’s weariness of the struggle is indi- 
cated by his going away from home more 
and more frequently during the last two 
years, his habit having been to avoid going 
anywhere. Last summer he began to think 
of going into retirement, and he warned his 
youngest daughter to have a passport al- 
ways ready for sudden departure. 

On the night of November 9, when Tol- 
stoy was in bed and had put out the light, 
the countess, believing him to be asleep, en- 
tered his study and began to search among 
his papers. Tolstoy heard this, and feelings 
of indignation and revolt rose in him with 
such strength that he could not subdue 
them. He counted his pulse, which was 
beating very quickly and irregularly, and 
suddenly he felt that it was useless to re- 
main in his old home any longer. He had 
to go away and realize his long-cherished 
dream of living a solitary and humble life. 
When the rustle in the study ceased, and 
Tolstoy had assured himself that the coun- 
tess was asleep in her bedroom, he rose, col- 
lected his papers, and went to tell his friend, 
Dr. Makovitsky, that he had decided to 
leave the house at once. It was 3 o'clock 
in the morning. — New York Evening Post. 


—~ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








The Cost of Publishing. —Is any one in- 
terested in the details of the publishing busi- 
ness, given by one who knows in a readable 
and trustworthy form? Then let him read 
“ Barkers,” by E. H. Lacon Watson. It is, 
I am told on the highest authority, “ abso- 
lutely right and true.” By the way, I was 
interested in the questions lately asked by a 
colleague in a neighboring column: (1) 
Where does the publisher come in on the 
success of a popular novel? (2) Why does 
the publisher do it? The figures he gave 
are startling, for he showed that on an edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies of a book published at 
$1.50, receipts to the publisher only balanced, 
outlay. I have compared his figures with 
those given by the Society of Authors in 
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“The Methods of Publishing,” and the dis- 
agreement is great. According to the so- 
ciety, it costs under £400 to produce 10,000 
copies of a 6s novel, inclusive of moulding, 
stereotyping, and advertising. As the trade 
price is 3s 6d a copy, an edition of 10,000 
copies yields £1,750. Deduct £400, and 
there remains £1,350 to be divided between 
author and publisher. Of course, if the 
publisher likes to give all his profits to the 
author, well and good ; but supposing the 
author to be content with a beggarly roy- 
alty of twenty per cent. on the published 
price, then the publisher would get £750 
and the author £600. Where the society 
differs fundamentally in its figures from 
those given by my colleague is in the 
amounts earmarked by him for advertising 
($1,000) and selling ($1,500 ). The so- 
ciety allows only £25 for the first service, 
and refuses to consider the cost of the sec- 
ond service at all!—Shan F. Bullock, in 
the Chicago Evening Post. 


Good Rules for Press Agents.— Henry W. 
Savage, the theatrical manager, instructs: his 
press agents as follows :— 

“ Speak in the highest terms of other at- 
tractions. A short story with a sting in the 
tip is to my mind infinitely better than a 
florid paragraph which hardly any one prints 
and no one believes. Do not use the term 
‘show girl.’ Avoid stories about losing 
valuables, accidents behind scenes, fires, etc. 
Omit references to stock brokers, 
mobiles, and stage-door ‘Johnnies.’ Stories 
about members of the company winning 
large sums at the races should be avoided. 
Do not use extravagant terms, and do not 
misrepresent.” 


auto- 


Use Short Words.— Literary aspirants should 
religiously eschew’ polysyllabic orthog- 
raphy. The philosophical and _ philologi- 
cal sub-structure of this principle is in- 
eluctable. Excessively attenuated verbal 
symbols inevitably induce unnecessary com- 
plexity, and consequently exaggerate the 
obfuscation of the mentality of the peruser. 
Conversely, expressions which are reduced 
to the furthermost minimum of simplifica- 
tion and compactness, besides contributing 
realistic verisimilitude, constitute a much 


less onerous reader's 
perspicacity. 

Observe, for instance, the unmistakable 
and inescapable expressiveness of onomato- 
poetic, interjectional, monosyllabic  utter- 
ances, especially when motivated under 
strenuous emotional circumstances. How 
much more appealing is their euphonious 
pulchritude than the preposterous and pre- 
tentious pomposity of elongated verbiage. — 
Life. 


Magazine Illustration. — “Ho! hum!” 
yawned the celebrated magazine illustrator, 
as he stretched his arms and looked at the 
clock. “It is half-past three; and I prom- 
ised the editor of Harbner’s to let him have 
the pictures for that prize story before to- 
night. I must get to work.” 

Seating himself comfortably before his 
drawing board, he took the manuscript of 
the story out of a pigeon-hole. 

“There are to be five pictures,” he said. 
“ Let me see what there is to work on.” 

He read the first paragraph of the story, 
as follows :— 

“In the dooryard of a quaint old New 
Jersey farmhouse, of the kind that looks so 
invitingly restful when viewed from a train 
window, stood a tall young woman, gazing 
down the road toward a rural mail wagon 
just emerging from a neighboring wood. In 
one hand she held a yellow rose which she 
had just picked from a century-old bush be- 
side the door. In the other hand she clasped 
a letter, which the approaching mail carrier 
was to bear away to the great, tumultuous 
world beyond the hills. 

“Good!” exclaimed the illustrator. He 
returned the story to the pigeon-hole and 
went busily to work. In an hour he was 
done, and in a few weeks the subscribers of 
Harbner’s were permitted to read the prize 
story, thus illustrated :— 

(1) Picture of a quaint old New Jersey 
farmhouse, architecture French Renaissance, 
railway train disappearing around curve in 
the distance, curve tilted wrong way. Cap- 
tion, “ So invitingly restful.” 

(2) Picture of a short girl in a gingham 
frock, standing beside a picket fence and 
gazing down a road, shading her eyes with 
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both hands, which are empty. Caption, “A 
tall young woman.” 

(3) Picture of a rural free delivery 
wagon, horses decrepit, contrary to post- 
office regulations, an apparent imbecilé 
driving, in defiance to civil service require- 
ments. Caption, “ The mail wagon.” 

(4) Picture of a girl picking a rose from 
a bush in the middle of an open lawn, roses 
easily recognizable as American Beauties, 
girl in a princess gown. Caption, “A cen- 
tury-old bush.” 

(5) Picture showing factory chimney, 
church spire, and masts of ships in back- 
ground, mail wagon in middle distance, girl 
in yachting costume in the foreground gaz- 
ing after wagon. Caption, “The great, tu- 
multuous world.” — Newark Evening News. 

Tricks of the Poetic Trade.--The minor 
poet was disclosing the tricks of the trade, 
for, strange as it may seem, there are tricks 
in the trade of even the minor poet. 

“TI make it a rule to write at least one 
poem a day,” he said. “It doesn’t make 
any difference what other work I have on 
hand, I stop long enough to grind out a bit 
of verse. It may be pretty bad verse, and 
aiter it has been salted away for a month— 
I always put these things away for a month 
before I. finally decide to use them —I may 
throw it into the discard. But the poem-a- 
day habit is a strong one with me. I find it 
necessary to keep my hand in. 

“T used to send my verses around at ran- 
dom, accepting without question whatever 
the editors felt inclined to pay for them. 
I once received a check for $4 for a poem 
that took up two pages in one of the popu- 
lar magazines. ‘It was featured in large type 
and embellished by an illustration in colors, 
the work of an artist who happened to be a 
friend of mine. 

“I spoke to the artist about it. I asked 
him how much he had been paid for the 
drawing that had been inspired by my muse. 
When he said $25 I nearly had a fit. - I con- 
fided that my check had been for $4, and 
asked his advice. 

“* Kick,’ he said. So I kicked. I sent 
back the $4 check, and in vitriolic tones told 
the editor that it was n’t even a fair rate for 


a patent-inside country weekly. He replied 
very humbly that he was sorry I wasn’t 
satisfied, and enclosed another check for $2, 
which he hoped would be - satisfactory. 
That brought my work up to the munificent 
sum of $6, but unfortunately the editor 
failed to enclose the original check for $4, 
so I was really $2 out by the operation. Six 
letters passed between us before I finally got 
back the original $4 check, for this magazine 
isn’t published in New York, and, to be ab- 
solutely truthful, I hadn’t the price of car- 
fare to Springfield, Mass. 

“ After that experience I determined to 
apply commercial methods to my way of 
doing business. Sounds crude and inartistic, 
does n’t it? Pop ala pop! which is as near 
as I can come to the expression used by the 
up-to-date Germans, meaning piffle. Why 
should n’t a man who sells poems protect his 
own interests just as legitimately as a man 
who sells soap? 

“T began by sending three copies of the 
same poem simultaneously to the editors of 
three different magazines. I won, the first 
crack out of the box. In the same mail I 
received two acceptances. I at once wrote 
to one editor that I was glad he liked my 
poem, that I neglected to state, in submit- 
ting the manuscript, that I valued it at $50, 
and that if he wasn’t prepared to pay that 
much, to kindly return it to me, as I was 
satisfied I could find a ready market for it 
elsewhere. He sent it back, but it had a 
wholesome influence on him, for he saw it 
appear in a rival magazine. Of course the 
rival magazine didn’t pay me anything like 
$50 for it, but he thought it did, and after 
that I was in a position to name my own 
price. I worked the same game with every 
poem I sent out, until now, instead of ac- 
cepting anything that the capricious editor 
may choose to pay me, I mark the price on 
every poem I send out, and my income has 
quadrupled. And the strangest part of it is 
that I am not ashamed of it.””— New York 
Times. 


The Library.— A little library growing 
larger every year is an honorable part of a 
man’s history. It is a man’s duty to have 
books. A library is not a luxury, but one of 
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the necessaries of life. Books are the win- 
dows through which the soul looks. A home 
without books is like a room without win- 
dows. No man has a right to bring up his 
children without surrounding them with 
books, if he has the means to pay for them. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 

Prolific Playwrights. —To Avery 
wood, author of “Clothes” and “Seven 
Days,” warning friends whisper: “You are 
working too fast” when they read that he 
has four plays for production this winter. 
Maugham, of London, wrote five comedies 
in a hurry and has paused. Sir Arthur 
Pinero is suddenly to the front with the dec- 
laration that one play a year is enough for 
the literary worker. Edmond Rostand took 
nine years for “ Chantecler.” 

The playwriting giants of old set a 
lively pace for modern writers to follow, and 
there’s no denying that they are falling be- 
hind. All good work for the stage has not 
been produced at the snail’s pace, nor have 
the writers of great plays deemed it advis- 
able or necessary to retire on their laurels. 


Hop- 


There is always the example of Moliére 


in such cases. Moliére for years was in the 
midst of the king’s revels, yet he managed 
to write comedies between meals that sur- 
vive as classics of French literature. 

There is also Voltaire, who was more than 
a court favorite. Kings begged for his pres- 
ence at their courts and salons. He waged 
political and religious wars, dabbled in sci- 
ence,’ flooded the streets with pamphlets, and 
was a practical historian, but he found time 
to write plays that survive the centuries. 

Augustus Thomas writes one play or 
sometimes two plays a year. His friends 
say that he devotes much time to politics, 
time that might otherwise be consumed in 
playwriting. Compare him to that old lion 
of the North, the late Bjérnsterne Bjdrnsen, 
who played bigger politics for thirty years 
than Thomas has dreamed of, yet who 
wrote plays with a facility that shames his 
contemporaries. 

Also, Strindberg of Sweden, who after a 
busy day grinding out editorials for the 
newspapers, delivers a political address, then 


sits down and writes the vitriolic tragedies 
that cause the capers of the little society 
dramas of the day to look like the prover- 
bial sixpence. 

*Tom Taylor, to whom we are indebted for 
a score of plays, including “ Our American 
Cousin,” “The Overland Route,” and 
“Anne Boleyn,” was editor of Punch, a con- 
tributor to the same periodical, a _ biog- 
rapher and historian, and man of affairs, yet 
he did not write himself out. 

Alexandre Dumas, pére, left more than a 
hundred volumes as the product of his busy 
pen, yet he found time to write plays, and 
Alexandre Dumas, fils, wrote “ Camille” in 
less than a month, because he was warned 
that a pirated adaptation of his novel was 
to be given to the theatre. Yet none will 
say that “ Camille” as a play is not the equal 
of “The Sultan of Sulu,” “The Easiest 
Way,” or “ Alias Jimmy Valentine.” 

Shakspere wrote thirty-seven of the great- 
est dramas the world has ever had, 154 son- 
nets, and numerous poems, all in the space 
of at most twenty-five years. Bulwer wrote 
“The Lady of Lyons” on a rush order to 
cover up a failure. In addition to his 
colossal musical compositions, Richard 
Wagner produced many libretti, essays, and 
many volumes of musical criticism, yet he 
did not write himself out. 

One of the giants of old was Dion Bouci- 
cault, who wrote more than 400 dramas in 
forty-nine years, but he didn’t dodge his 
social obligations, of which one hears so 
much at present. He was also an actor, lec- 
turer, theatrical manager, the head of a 
dramatic school, and a voluminous reader. 
At the age of nineteen he wrote “ London 
Assurance” in thirty days, and after that 
quickened his pace as the years passed, so 
that there is one instance, at least, fully 
authenticated in which he wrote a complete 
drama in forty-eight hours, supporting him- 
self during the unnatural vigil on deep 
draughts of tea. 

One would willingly exchange the 400 
plays of Boucicault for one tragedy of the 
immortal William of Avon, but so far as 
that argument is concerned, it is easy to re- 
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tort that few, if any, of our one-play-a-year 
dramatists are producing work that is likely 
to be alive a hundred years hence. 

People marvel, or pretend to do so, at the 
collected list of plays by Clyde Fitch, show- 
ing sixty-six titles. Compare this to the 300 
titles of the author of “ Montezuma.” 
Maurice Jokai was credited with 600 books 
at the time of his death. 

The prince of all the writing wonders, 
however, was Lope de Vega Carpio, a con- 
temporary of Cervantes and Shakespere, 
who is credited with more than 2,000 origi- 
nal dramas, yet it appears that playwriting 
was only one of the activities of his unusual 
life. He was a soldier, had two wives, with 
whom he lived in discord, and then became 
a priest, attending to his holy office during 
a period covering several years. He wrote 
plays at the rate of forty-four a year for 
many years, and by critics of the Spanish 
drama his work is still praised for its “ rich- 
ness of invention, vivacity of dialogue, and 
variety of ideas,” any quality of which is 
enough to distinguish a playwright to-day. — 
The Theatre. 

An Author’s Reading. —I am a poor “lit- 
erary”’ man, who is hard put to it to earn a 
livelihood with his pen. In addition to 
writing, however, there is a certain amount 
of reading I must absolutely do in order not 
to get hopelessly out of date. Like Dr. 
Cook, I have reduced this baggage to a 
minimum, but there still remains an appal- 
ling amount to’ carry to the goal. 

I have made a calculation of what I mus 
read during the coming year, and this is the 
result : Fifty current novels, averaging 400 
pages each, or 20,000 pages in all ; fifteen 
magazines monthly, averaging together 4,500 
book pages monthly, or 54,000 pages yearly ; 
twenty-five standard works, averaging at 
least 500 pages each (see Dickens’s works ), 
or 12,500 pages in all; three newspapers 
daily (except Sunday), approximating 100 
book pages daily, or 36,500 pages yearly ; 
the Sunday papers, at least equal to the 
dailies, adding another 36,500 pages ; 500 re- 
jection slips (an underestimate) from 
editors, approximating 100 book pages ; two 
personal letters each day (including bills 


and eviction notices ), approximating 1,500 
pages yearly ; subway and street car adver- 
tisements (from which I obtain ideas ), ap- 
proximating twenty book pages daily, or 
7,300 pages yearly ; add another 7,300 pages 
of magazine advertising. 

To the foregoing add 10,000 pages of mis- 
cellaneous reading, such as electric signs, 
billboards, theatre programmes, etc. The 
final total of all this reaches the appalling 
sum of 167,700 pages yearly! Estimating 
400 words to the page we obtain 67,080,000 
words which my poor eyes must pass over 
during the year. And this takes no account 
of books in foreign languages, of which I am 
extremely fond, or of my fiancée’s letters, 
which are daily growing longer. 

And this must be done before I begin to 
earn a living !— William Wallace Whitlock, 
in the New York Evening Post. 


Bromidions in Book Reviews. —The Ameri- 
can author of to-day has “a keen mind.” 

He is “ brilliant and incisive.” 

Has a wonderful and “compelling” 
knowledge of human nature. 

His dialogue always “ sparkles.” 

He is full of “ gems of thought.” 

He has “intense human interest.” 

He “grips you.” 

His work is always “ vital.” 

He “thrills you mightily.” 

He has “created a new type.” — Life. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THE Writer when they write. ] 


JouRNALISM Aas A CarEER. Charles Moreau Har- 
ger. Atlantic (38c.) for February. 
Tue Poetry or WiLtiamM Watson. 
liams. Atlantic (38c.) for February. 

Stepman’s AvtTopiocRaPHy. W. 
Editor’s Drawer, Harper’s Magazine 
February. . 


Harold Wil- 


D. Howells. 
(38c.) for 
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Count Leo Totstoy. 
-(38 c.) for February. 

Cutture anv Literature. Editor’s Study, 
per’s Magazine (38 c.) for February. 

Some PortTRAITS AND AUTOGRAPHS OF Watt Wauairt- 
MAN. Century (38 c.) for February. 

SHAKSPERE ON THE StaGe. William Winter. Cen- 
tury (38 c.) for February. j 

Tue Economic INTERPRETATION OF LiTERARY His- 
tory. Brander Matthews. North American Review 
-(38 c.) for February. 


George T. Tobin. Century 


Har- 


Tue Lire oF Benyamin Disraevt. Price Collier. 
North American Review (38 c.) for February. 
Tue Poetry or Lincotn. James R. Perry. North 


American Review (38 c.) for February. 
Tue Reticion or Tourstoy. Louise C. Willcox. 
North American Review (38 c.) for February. 


Davip GraHAM Puiturps. Calvin Winter. Book- 
man (28 c.) for February. 

“Tue Epirors Wo Recret.” George Jean 
Nathan. Bookman (28 c.) for February. 


Jutta Warp Howe as a Writer. With portrait. 
Jeanne Robert. American Review of Reviews ( 28 c. ) 
for February. 

Tue Mystery or “ Frona’’ Mac eon. 
Le Gallienne. Forum for February. 

Tue Messace or Torstoy. Archibald Henderson. 
Forum for February. : 

Tue Cast oF THE Reporter. Hugo Minsterberg. 
McClure’s for February. 

Tue Sicnatures OF CHarRces DICKENS. 


Richard 


From 1825 


to 1870. With facsimiles. Strand (18 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Humor, East and West. Edwin Austin Oliver, 
and Walter Juan Davis, the poet of the Rockies. 
Columbian (18 c.) for February. 

Tue NEWSPAPER AND THE TuHEATER.—ITI. Wil- 
liam Winter. Pacific Monthly (18 c.) for February. 

Wuere Newspaper Men Are TRAINED. Iilus- 
trated. J. M. Chapple. National (18 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

How Marx Twain’ Was’ Mape. Illustrated. 
George Wharton James. National (18 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Tue FrienpsHips oF Jutta Warp Howe. Char- 
lotte Cushman and. Edwin Booth. Illustrated. 
Florence Howe Hall. Housekeeper (13 c.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

THACKERAY AND THE NewGaTte ScHoot oF Fic- 
tron. Lewis Melville. Author (London) (18 c.) 


for February. 
Tue PsycHoLrocy or HeapLine WRiTING. 
Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for February. 
Notes on Count Totstoy. Theedore 
Open Court (13 ¢.) for February. 
Firty Years an Epitor (John 
Olympia, Washington). With portrait. 
Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for January. 


National 
Stanton. 


Murphy, of 
National 


Writing DepartTMEeNT STORE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Corinne Lowe. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for 
January 7. 

To.stoy’s Puitosopny. Illustrated. Johannes 


Wendland. Open Court (13 c.) for January. 
Tue Duty oF Imitation. Brander Matthews. 
- Outlook (8 c.) for January 14. 


Book “Notices” anp Book Reviewrnc. —I. 
Publishers’ Weekly (13 c.) for January 14. 

Tuose Immorat Romanticists. Florida 
Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for January 14. 

Tue DiapHanous 1n Literature. Harper's Weekly 
(13 c.) for January 21. 

Book “Notices” anp Boox Reviewinc. — II. 
Publishers’ Weekly (13 c.) for January 21. 

THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 
the Press.’’ Illustrated. 
for January 21. 


Pier. 


I.—‘** The Power of 
Will Irwin. Collier’s (13 ¢. ) 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. ‘Ella Wheeler Wilcox has arrived at 
Hong Kong, on a trip around the world. 

Alfred Austin, the English poet-laureate, 
who will be seventy-six next May, has writ- 
ten his reminiscences, and the work will be 
published in two volumes during the pres- 
ent season under the title, “An Autobiog- 
raphy, 1835-1911.” Mr. Austin practiced as 
a barrister for a few years, but his recollec- 
tions will be mainly of his career as jour- 
nalist and man of letters. 


The Williamsons, still best known as 
authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” 
have another home. They have built a 
country house at Cape Martin on the 
French coast, and are now hard at work 
there. 

Paul Heyse has given a great part of the 
Nobel literary prize which was bestowed on 
him last year to various German and Swed- 
ish philanthropic institutions and - societies. 
In addition, he has contributed 10,000 marks 
to the Munich branch of the Schiller Foun- 
dation, 5,000 marks to the pension fund of 
the German Society of Journalists and 
Authors, 2,000 marks to the sick fund of the 
Munich Newspapermen’s Society, and 1,000 
marks to the German Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Henry Silver, a former member of the 
staff of Punch, and one of the three Char- 
terhouse contributors to that journal 
(Thackeray being another), has left an es- 
tate valued at more than a million pounds. 
This is thought to be a record for a literary 
man. 
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Town Topics invites contributions rang- 
ing from the conventional two-line witticism 
to 500-word skits, also sketches in pen and 
ink, and offers these prizes: For the best 
literary effort in prose or verse, first prize, 
$50 ; second prize, $25 ; and five prizes at $5. 
For the best pictorial effort, first prize, $50 ; 
second prize, $25 ; and five prizes of $5, the 
satire more than the artistic merit to be 
considered in the latter award. Satire is de- 
fined as “the employment of sarcasm, 
irony, or keenness of wit in ridiculing vices, 


abuses, or evils of any kind.” “Vices, 
abuses,” etc., include domestic, social, po- 
litical, and general situations, as well as 


topics of the day. For contributions that 
do not receive awards but are found 
worthy of publication, liberal payment will 
be made. The competition will close May 
15. Communications should be addressed 
to Town Topics, No. 452 Fifth avenue, New 
York ( Satire competition ). Unavailable 
matter will be returned. 


The publication of an autobiography of 
Richard Wagner, the existence of which has 
been in doubt, is announced for May I. 

A new life of Johnson by F. Frankfort 
Moore will soon be published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

A biography of Victorien Sardou by Je- 
rome A, Hart is announced. 

“ Hawthorne’s Country,” by Helen Archi- 
bald Clarke, is published by the Baker & 
Taylor Company. 

G. W. Dillingham & Co. have published a 
“History of the French Academy,” by D. 
M. Robertson. 

The John Lane Company has published in 
two volumes “ Heinrich Heine’s Memoirs,” 
made up of extracts from Heine’s works, 
letters, and conversations. 

“Two Russian Reformers: Ivan Tur- 
genev, Leo Tolstoy,” by J. A. T. Lloyd, is 
published by the John Lane Company. 


“The Craftsmanship of Writing,” by Dr. 
Frederic Taber Cooper, to be published this 
spring by Dodd, Mead & Co., will give a 
series of practical rules and suggestions for 
“writers. 


The new Supplement to the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography” is now in prepara- 
tion. It will deal exclusively with persons 
who have died since the death of Queen Vic- 
toria, January 22, 1901, up to the end of Igro. 
The editor will be glad to consider all sug- 
gestions, which may be addressed to him at 
Smith, Elder, & Co.’s, No. 15 Waterloo 
place, S. W., London. 


A second volume of “ The Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature” has been issued 
by the H. W. Wilson Company of Minne- 
apolis, giving the cumulated entries for the 
years 1905-1909. Besides a long list of 
magazines and proceedings, a considerable 
number of books of essays and the like are 
included in the index. The editorial work 
has been carefully done by Miss Anna Lor- 
raine Guthrie. 


The Mid-Pacific Magazine, a new publica- 
tion issued at Honolulu, but also published 
simultaneously in New York, London, San 
Francisco, Sydney, Wellington, Manila, and 
Yokohama, is intended to be “a real Pan- 
Pacific publication, presenting monthly in- 
teresting facts, fictions, poetry, and general 
articles concerning the lands in and border- 
ing on the great ocean.” Alexander Hume 
Ford is the editor. 


“ 


A clearing house where women may 
learn what is being done by others,”’ is what 
Mrs. Eva MacDonald Valesh, the editor, 
calls the American Club Woman, the first 
number of which has just appeared in New 
York. The magazine will give special at- 
tention to questions regarding the living 
and working conditions of wage-earning 
women, but will help along many other 
movements — the cleaning up of cities, the 
establishing of juvenile courts — anything 
that makes for civic and human 
ment. 


A magazine called Book-Chat is now 
published monthly by the Broadway Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. S. J. Kaui- 


better- 


man is the editor, and among the con- 
tributors will be Joel Benton, Minna 
Thomas Antrim, Mrs. Ansel Oppenheim, 


Elizabeth Goodenow, Stephen G. Clow, and 
Jacques Greenberg. 
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The American Economic Association is 
to publish an organ of its own to be known 
as the American Economic Review. The 
editor will be Professor Davis R. Dewey, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The associate editors will be: 
Henry B. Gardner, Brown University; J. 
H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins University ; 
E. W. Kemmerer, Cornell University ; 
Henry W. Farnam, Yale; O. A. Young, 
Stanford; and H. C. Taylor, Wisconsin. 
The first number of this new quarterly will 
be out in March. 


The first number of the Irish Review, a 
monthly magazine of Irish literature, art, 
and science, is to be issued in March. It 
aims at being “for Ireland what such peri- 
odicals as the Quarterly Review, the Edin- 
burgh Review, and Le Mercure de France 
have been for neighboring countries.” 

The Crowell Publishing Company, owner 
of the Woman’s Home Companion and 
Farm and Fireside, has taken over the 
American Magazine, and will publish it in 
conjunction with its two other publications. 
The editors of the American Magazine who 
have been with the Phillips Publishing 
Company will continue their work for the 
Crowell Publishing Company. This group 
includes John S. Phillips ( editor-in-chief ), 
Ida M. Tarbell, Finley Peter Dunne, Ray 
Stannard Baker, Albert A. Boyden, and 
John M. Siddall. William Allen White and 
other writers who have been allied with the 
American Magazine will continue as con- 
tributors. The Woman’s Home Magazine 
will continue to be edited by Gertrude B. 
Lane, and Farm and Fireside by Herbert 
Quick. 

Mitchell Kennerly, New York, publisher 
of the Forum, will hereafter publish the 
Papyrus, of which Michael Monahan will 
still be the editor, and the form and char- 
acter of which will remain unchanged. 

The Strand Magazine announces as its 
feature for 1911 a series of short stories by 
A. Conan Doyle, one in each issue. 

The Book News Monthly for January de- 
votes considerable space to a study of 
“Myrtle Reed” (Mrs. McCullough ). 


Human Life will hereafter print fiction, 
as well as fact. The editor says : “ Our fic- 
tion will be human life fiction, and so 
will be a broadening of the field of Human 
Life—the magazine—not a _ departure 
from it.” 

Sir Robertson Nicoll disposes of one 
pathetic story of a novelist’s hardships 
thus: “I learn from my friend, Arthur 
Spurgeon of the house of Cassell, that while 
it is true that Robert Louis Stevenson re- 
ceived £100 on account of royalties for 
‘Treasure Island’ (published originally by 
Cassell & Co. ), up to the present they have 
paid to him and to his executors £4,400 for 
the book.” 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle warns Americans 
against some swindler who is touring this 
country and professing to be his represen- 
tative. Sir Arthur says: “He has some 
story of a school of literature, and extracts 
dollars by a promise of epistolatory les- 
sons.” 


Six new courses in journalism will be 
offered by the College of Arts of Ohio State 


University next year. One, entitled “ News 
writing and collection,” will teach the duties 
of the reporter, and another, “ Newspaper 
practice,” will deal with editing, proofread- 
ing, and the mechanical make-up of news- 
papers. 

Miss Julia Arabella Eastman died at 
Wellesley, Mass., January 1, aged seventy- 
four. 

Rev. Dr. William H. Meredith died at 
Saxonville, Mass., January 14, aged sixty- 
six. 


’ 


Sir Francis Galton died in London Janu- 
ary 18, aged eighty-two. 

Dr. James A. Harrison died at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., January 21, aged sixty-two. 

David Graham Phillips died in New York 
January 24, aged forty-three. 

Sir Charles Dilke died in London January 
26, aged sixty-two. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward died at 
Newton Centre, Mass., January 28, aged 
sixty-six. 





